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united blessing as the concluding ceremony of the royal baptism,
which took place in Winchester cathedral.

The next year a rebellion broke out in behalf of the earl of
"Warwick, who was personated by a youth named Lambert
Sim n el. It was but a few months since the queen and young
Warwick had been companions at Sheriff Hutton: the public
had since lost sight of him, and this rebellion was evidently
got up to make the king own what had become of "him. He had
been kept quietly in the Tower, from whence, to prove the imposi-
tion of Lambert Sininji, he was now brotight in grand procession
through the city to Shene, where he had lived in the life of
Edward IY., with Elizabeth of York, and her young brothers and
sisters. The queen received "him with several noblemen, and con-
versed with him; but he was found to be very stupid, not knowing
the difference between the commonest objects. Henry very mag-
nanimously forgave Lambert Simnel, and with good-humoured
ridicule promoted him to be turnspit in his kitchen at West-
minster, and afterwards made him one of his falconers. This
act of grace was in honour of Elizabeth's approaching corona-
tion. She preceded the king to London, and on the 3rd of
November, 1487, she sat in a window at St. Mary's hospital
Bishopsgate-street, in order to have a view of his triumphant
entry into the metropolis, in honour of the victory of Stoke over
the rebels.

The queen then went with Henry to their palace at Green-
wich. On the Friday preceding her coronation she went from
London to Greenwich, royally attended on the broad-flowing
Thames to the Tower, where, when she landed, the king received
her. The Londoners were anxious to behold her in her royal
apparel. She must have been well worth seeing: she had not
completed her twenty-second year, her figure was tall, elegant, and
majestic, her complexion brilliantly fair. The royal apparel con-
sisted of a kirtle of white cloth of gold, damasked, and a mantle
of the same, furred with ermine, finished with rich knobs of gold
and tassels. On her fair yellow hair hanging at length down
her back, she wore network of gems, and a rich crown. Thus
attired, she quitted her chamber of state, her train borne by her
sister Cicely, who was still fairer than herself. The king resolved
that Elizabeth should possess the public attention solely that
day: he therefore ensconced himself in a closely-latticed box,
erected between the altar and the pulpit in Westminster abbey,
where he remained with his mother, hidden during the whole
ceremony. The queen's mother was not present,* but her son
Dorset, who had undergone imprisonment in the Tower on sus-
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